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As  children  early  learn  that  in 
carrying  “ My  Lady  to  London ,” 
the  four  crossed  hands  make  a clasp 
which  is  almost  unbreakable,  so 
have  Philadelphians  learned  that 
the  four  clasped  metal  hands  on  a 
Fire-Mark  symbolizes  strength,  and 
shows  that  the  fire  insurance  on  the 
building  to  which  it  is  attached 
is  carried  by  the  old,  reliable 
“ Hand-in-Hand. 


NEARLY  every  Philadelphian 
is  familiar  with  the  metal 
badges  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
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panies  which  appear  high  up  on 
the  front  walls  of  the  older  houses, 
but  few  realize  the  significance 
which  these  fire-plates — or,  more 
properly,  fire-marks — bore  in  the 
early  days  of  fire  insurance. 

With  the  modern  fire  depart- 
ment trained  to  respond  quickly 
to  all  fires,  without  question  as  to 
whether  the  building  menaced  is 
insured  or  not,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  conceive  of  a fire  company 
answering  the  alarm  and,  discov- 
ering that  the  building  did  not 
bear  the  mark  of  their  own 
insurance  company,  quietly  going 
home  and  to  bed,  leaving  the  fire 
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to  be  put  out  by  the  owner  with 
what  assistance  he  might  get  from 
his  neighbors.  Yet  such  was  the 
practice  of  the  Fire  Brigades  of  the 
early  days.  Each  insurance  com- 
pany maintained  its  own  corps  of 
men  trained  to  extinguish  fires, 
and  their  activities  were  strictly 
confined  to  buildings  insured  in 
their  own  company.  Indeed  one 
English  Company  made  it  a rigid 
rule  that  its  firemen  were  not  to 
render  assistance  at  any  burning 
building  which  did  not  bear  its 
own  distinctive  mark.  The  mark 
therefore  was  very  useful.  Many 
insurance  policies  were  not  com- 
plete until  it  had  been  affixed  to 
the  house. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Paid 
Fire  Department — or  even  be- 
fore, when  the  various  Volunteer 
Fire  Companies  agreed  to  over- 
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look  selfishly  material  considera- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  truly 
humane  principles  offer  their 
assistance  at  every  fire — the  fire- 
mark  lost  its  former  usefulness  and 
became  merely  a decorative  em- 
blem of  the  Company.  Hence  the 
distinction  between  the  fire-mark 
and  the  fire-plate , the  former  being 
useful  and  the  latter  decorative. 

The  use  of  the  fire-mark  seems 
to  have  originated  in  London,  and 
was  almost  coincident  with  the 
founding  of  the  system  of  fire  in- 
demnity. It  was  in  1667,  imme- 
diately after  the  great  fire  which 
devastated  that  metropolis,  that 
Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon  established 
the  first  office  for  the  transaction 
of  fire  insurance.  In  1680  his 
business  was  taken  over  by  a 
company  called  the  Fire-Office . 
This  company  maintained  a Fire 
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Brigade , the  first  of  the  organized 
and  trained  volunteer  companies. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  use  of 
fire-marks  began.  They  were 
made  principally  of  lead,  though 
later  they  seem  to  have  been  of 
tin,  copper  and  cast-iron.  The 
numbers  of  the  policies  for  which 
they  were  issued  were  either 
stamped,  cut-out  or  painted  on 
the  bottom.  The  marks  were  then 
painted,  often  in  red  and  gold, 
making  a very  brilliant  appear- 
ance. Most  companies  would 
not  issue  a policy  for  over  1500 
pounds  sterling;  hence  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  a building 
having  several  of  these  gay  marks 
affixed,  would  present  to  the 
world  a decorative  effect  truly 
Oriental  and  bizarre.  A rhyme 
published  in  1816,  referring  to  a 
certain  English  Lord,  aptly  says: 
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“For  not  e’en  the  Regent  himself  has  en- 
dured 

(Though  I’ve  seen  him  with  badges  and 
orders  all  shine 

Till  he  looked  like  a house  that  was  over 
insured) — ” 

On  this  side  of  the  water  the 
use  of  fire-marks  began  with  the 
establishment  of  fire  indemnity. 
As  early  as  1736  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  several  other  Philadelphians 
organized  a brigade  of  men  to 
fight  fires.  This  became  the 
Union  Fire  Company  and  had 
a very  useful  career  for  over  eighty 
years.  But  although  by  this  time 
there  were  any  number  of  fire 
insurance  companies  operating  in 
London , the  colonists  seem  not  to 
have  given  the  matter  of  indem- 
nity much  thought  until  toward 
the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to 
form  an  insurance  company 
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resulted  in  the  Philadelphia  Contri- 
butions hip  for  the  Insurance  of  Houses 
from  Loss  by  Fire.  This  association 
of  men  for  mutual  indemnity  was 
fashioned  after  the  Amicable 
Contnbutionship  of  London.  It 
adopted  as  its  mark  four  leaden 
hands,  clasped  and  crossed,  and 
mounted  on  a wooden  shield,  a 
modification  of  the  two  clasped 
hands  of  the  London  Company, 
and  hence  was  known  as  the 
“ Hand-in-Hand"  Insurance  Society. 
That  they  early  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  matter  of  a proper 
fire-mark  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Company  was  organized  on 
April  13th,  1752,andatthemeeting 
of  May  20th,  1752,  Hugh  Roberts , - 
one  of  the  Directors,  was  directed 
“to  treat  with  John  Stow * about 

* The  same  John  Stow,  who  the  next  year  recast  the  historii  ' ' 
Liberty  Bell , brought  to  this  country  in  1752,  just  aftei  j| 
the  founding  of  the  Philadelphia  Contributionship. 
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making  the  marks  for  Houses 
Insured,”  and  on  July  22nd,  1752, 

i“An  Order  was  drawn  on  the  Treasurer 
to  pay  John  Stow,  for  One  hundred  Marks, 

I the  Sum  of  Twelve  pounds,  ten  Shillings.” 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 

Sthe  use  of  fire-marks  began  in 
this  country  in  1752. 

The  assured  was  charged  seven 
shillings,  sixpence — or  about  a 
dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents — 
for  policy,  survey  and  mark. 
Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  Con- 
tributionship  derived  an  extraor- 
dinary profit  from  this  charge,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  tnarks  cost 
two  shillings,  sixpence  apiece;  the 
same  sum  was  paid  the  Surveyor 
for  each  survey,  leaving  only  about 
sixty-two  cents  to  cover  the  cost 
, 3f  the  policy,  affixing  the  mark , 
and  each  policy’s  proportionate 
'share  of  office  expenses. 
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The  usefulness  of  the  fire-mark 
in  those  early  days  is  clearly  shown 
by  a significant  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
October  3rd,  1755,  wherein  it  is 
related  that  the  Directors 
“proceeded  to  View  the  House  of  Edward 
S/iippen  in  Walnut  Street  No.  103,  that  was 
damaged  by  means  of  a Fire  which  hap- 
pen’d at  the  House  of  William  Hodge, 
situate  in  that  Neighborhood;  Which 
House  of  E.  Shippens  having  no  badge  put 
up.  The  Directors  observing  that  much 
of  the  damage  was  done  thro’  Indiscretion, 
which  they  think  might  have  been  pre- 
vented had  it  appear’d  by  the  Badge  being 
placed  up  to  Notify  that  the  House  was  so 
immediately  under  their  Care  ; to  prevent 
the  like  Mischief  for  the  Future;  It  is  now 
Ordered  that  the  Clerk  shall  go  round  and 
Examine  who  have  not  yet  put  up  theii 
Badges;  and  inform  those  that  they  arc 
requested  to  fix  them  immediately,  as  the 
Major  part  of  the  Contributors  have  done, 
or  pay  Nathaniel  Goforth  & William  Bake- 
straw,  who  is  appointed  for  that  service.’1 
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Upon  the  cancellation  of  the 
insurance  on  a building  an  allow- 
ance of  two  shillings,  sixpence 
was  made  for  the  return  of  the 
i mark,  thereby  reducing  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  policy.  This 
original  cost  remained  seven  shil- 
lings sixpence  until  the  Revolution , 
when,  because  of  the  great 
demand  for  bullets,  the  Clerk  was 
“ordered  to  receive  seventeen  shillings 
Earnest  for  each  policy  after  this  date  the 
Price  of  Lead  being  so  much  increased  as 
to  make  this  necessary.”  (From  the  min- 
utes of  February  4,  1777.) 

Having  successfully  weathered 
the  Revolutionary  storm  the  Con- 
tributionship  set  sail  for  a voyage 
which  has  brought  it  to  the  port 
of  1914  with  colors  flying.  There 
is  to-day  no  better  flag  to  fly  on 
your  house  than  the  four  metal 
hands,  crossed,  with  the  thumb 
uppermost,  on  a wooden  shield 
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of  black.  Although  the  former 
usefulness  of  the  fire-mark  has 
become  legendary,  the  uHand- 
in-Hand'1'1  mark  remains  a notice 
to  the  world  that  the  owner  of 
the  house  on  which  it  appears  is 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  insured  in  the  strongest  active 
fire  insurance  company  in  the 
world. 
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The  Sign  of  the  Hand-in-Hand 

OLD  PHILADELPHIA 

Of  all  American  cities  none  is  richer  in  historic 
atmosphere  than  Philadelphia,  the  city  which 
William  Penn  founded  in  1682;  which  Benjamin 
Franklin,  printer,  philosopher  and  citizen  of  the 
world,  adopted  as  his  home;  in  which  on  ] uly  4th, 
1776,  a bell  proclaimed  “Liberty  throughout  all 
the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof”;  in 
which  the  firSt  Continental  Congress  convened; 
which  was  the  temporary  capital  city  of  the  new 
United  States  of  America.  Thousands  of  citizens 
have  made  a pilgrimage  to  that  shrine  of  Ameri- 
can independence — the  old  State  House — where 
the  ghosts  of  gentlemen  in  knee  breeches  and 
powdered  wigs  flit  silently  through  halls  and 
chambers  which  once  echoed  with  their  footSteps 
and  resounded  with  their  voices. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  Philadelphia  should 
celebrate  in  some  fitting  manner  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  American 
independence;  it  is  equally  appropriate  that  an 
institution  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  State  House  bell  was  imported 
from  England,  twenty-four  years  before  it  pealed 
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out  its  memorable  message  to  the  world,  should 
join  with  its  City  in  this  celebration — should  do 
its  bit,  however  small,  in  this  commemoration. 

The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the 
Insurance  of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire,  the  oldest 
fire  insurance  company  in  America,  has  a collec- 
tion of  articles  and  papers  which  form  a definite 
and  unbroken  link  with  the  glorious  pa£t.  What 
has  been  called  “the  mo£t  quickening  historic 
relic  in  all  Philadelphia”  is  now  carefully  pre- 
served under  glass — a roll  of  parchment  some 
forty-four  feet  in  length,  inscribed  with  the 
original  Deed  of  Settlement  or  By-Laws  of  the 
Company  and  containing  the  signatures  of  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  earlier  members  of  the  Com- 
pany, among  whom  were  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton  and  Robert  Morris,  three  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  James 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  John  Smith,  the  fir£t  Treasurer 
of  the  Company  and  a leading  citizen  of  his  time, 
and  many  others  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
City.  Seventeen  minute  books  show  a continu- 
ous record  of  the  activities  of  its  Boards  from 
1752  to  this  day;  early  Treasurers’  accounts,  on 
hand-made  paper  6till  rough  with  the  sand  used 
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NOW'  all  Men,  by  thefe  Pr dents, 
1 hat , /Ait 


f/j?  ft/*/ r As*  dffyi  fl't  /X  / n ffit  (A, 


I'tnrt'rife  * 


/• 


(/ s 7yrUt/  Ivn  r\*rt  X/t,«s  /\T7l 
Held  and  firmly  bound  unto  ^fjcuu  fj'ieetiffaflt.sf 
/£<  &i/y  tCnif//i  fun  nfrirjaidi'Jfe/icJxpnif^ 

in  the  Sum  of  Cftnrc2fu>A)rr!i  I'Pci-i r$v  ■ - 

. • Lawful  Money  of  ruryuit //  ia  to  be  paid 

to  the  faid *Jjt*ac(jircrx  PfnA'  or  1»  4 

— *-  . . — certain  Attorney,  JtXecutors, 

Adminiftrators  or  Aftjgns : To  which  Payment  well-  ' 
and  truly  to  be  made,,  t 'r/o  (y  i ?u)  rriyf.it  tf  nntf^  , 

— Pleirs,  ^Executors 

and  Adminiftrators,  t/v-t/rtf  trf’f&t-vrv 

firmly  by  thefe  Prelents.  Sealed  vvitluny  Seal  Dated 
the  /turr/S;  . - Day  - - in  the  Yyar^ 

bf  our  Lord  One  Thoufana  Seven  Hundred  and 
•Ji-xtij  yfij-yand  in  the  r a-  tfi,  . .Year  of  the 
Reign  of  our  Sovcrein  Lord  tyccryr  /At  ‘jtUntf  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great-Britainy  &c. 


T 


H E Condition  of  this  Obligation* is  fuch, 
That  if  the  Above- bounden . 

^fft  f fiMn/y a u/n^  ' 


■'^Hcirs,  Executors,  .Adminiftrators,  or  any  of  them,  fhall  and 
do  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid  unto  the  above- 

named  jurat.  es-rt-ftt*fe  err  tc  Ano 

. , certain -’AtKrrney,  Executors,  Adminiftrators  or 

Afligns,  the  juft  and  full  Sum  of J%*ro  tfCyrrQ>rd  t*rnt) 
<J?^7y  i (Trusruh Lawful  Money  aforefaid,  on  the 

f/x/y  u^/ir  h.'  /sf  -V?V  -iLA 

fff 

l /opC'ti h/ls  C4SI  //4< 


fa 

7K, 


xJryiin*,  SHeuf-rnXsHfcy. without  any  Fraud  or  further 

fjelay,  fheh  the  above  Obligation  ttr be-verid-;  -nr  «ilf»<o  b» 
and  remain  in  full  Force  and  VirtuCi 

Sealed  and  Delivered  in 
tlx  Prefence  of  ut 


tfufwsia/i  J&Z'  ff??? 


A ' ' .V 


0 jwsAd  ///jesnaA 


: * 
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to  blot  the  ink,  preserve  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  finances  of  the  Company  during  parlous 
times;  policy  forms,  mortgages,  and  other  papers 
printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  engage  the  interest 
of  those  whose  taStes  lie  in  the  pleasant  ways 
of  bibliography;  eighteenth  century  tavern  bills 
reveal  the  human  side  of  the  early  Directors,  who 
attended  to  the  business  in  hand  and  then  fell 
to  the  business  of  eating  and  drinking  and  hearty 
good  fellowship. 

Some  of  these  things  and  others  which  are 
touched  upon  in  the  following  pages  have  been 
gathered  together  in  a room  in  the  Company’s 
office  building,  a notable  example  of  the  Greek 
Revival  architecture  of  the  Early  Republic, 
which  it  built  and  has  occupied  for  close  on  to  a 
century.  It  is  hoped  that  those  Philadelphians 
who  take  pride  in  the  paSt  of  this  one  of  their 
many  old  institutions  and  those  visitors  to  the 
city  who  are  desirous  of  Steeping  themselves  in  its 
traditions  will  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  what  can  well  be  considered  an  authen- 
tic part  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration. 


CONCERNING  THE  CONTRIBUTIONSHIP 

The  £tory  of  the  beginning  of  the  Philadelphia 
Contributionship  has  been  told  so  often  that 
space  will  not  be  taken  in  so  brief  a pamphlet, 
with  what  could  only  be  repetition.  It  has  been 
related  that  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
“£tood  at  the  head  of  the  Directors  chosen  at  the 
firkt  election.”  This  is  attested  by  the  original 
minute  book,  in  the  handwriting  of  Joseph 
Saunders,  the  fir^t  clerk  of  the  Company,  whose 
office  on  Water  Street  near  the  Queen’s  Head 
was  also  the  fir£t  office  of  the  Contributionship. 
Franklin  was  a man  of  such  known  sagacity  that 
it  was  found  almost  imperative  for  the  success  of 
a venture  in  that  day  that  he  should  be  concerned 
in  it.  His  signature  appears  on  the  parchment 
roll  as  the  fiHt  private  citizen  to  subscribe  to 
the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  the  Company.  Such 
printed  forms  as  were  needed  were  immediately 
ordered  by  the  Directors  to  be  secured  from 
Franklin  and  Hall  and  subsequent  orders  on  the 
Treasurer  prove  the  payment  therefor.  Two  of 
the  earliest  policies  issued  were  on  houses  owned 
by  Franklin,  and  later  he  insured  his  house  “on 
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SURVEY  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  SMITH,  FIRST  TREASURER  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTIONSHIP 
This  house  was  the  first  to  be  insured  by  the  Company 
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the  South  side  of  High  Street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  Streets  where  his  family  dwells.” 

John  Smith  was  a respebted  merchant  of 
Philadelphia  and  a marine  underwriter,  and,  as 
such,  associated  with  Saunders,  who  conducted 
an  office  for  that  purpose.  The  latter  had  been 
in  England  where  fire  insurance  had  flourished 
since  1696,  and  in  the  condubt  of  his  business 
there  had  undoubtedly  observed  the  benefit 
deriving  from  the  indemnification  of  property 
owners  against  loss  by  fire.  A small  conflagra- 
tion in  Cornhill,  in  1748,  had  destroyed  there 
some  two  hundred  houses,  and  news  of  this  had 
come  to  John  Smith,  for  he  records  in  his  Diary 
on  August  26,  1748:  “In  the  evening  rode  to 
Stenton;  took  with  me  a plan  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  fire  in  London  and  gave  to  the 
old  gentleman.” — James  Logan,  father-in-law 
of  Smith  and  a subsequent  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  At  the  fir£t  meeting  of  the 
subscribers,  held  at  the  Court  House  on  April  13, 
1752,  to  organize  the  Company,  John  Smith  was 
elebted  Treasurer,  and  the  Board  later  appointed 
Joseph  Saunders  clerk. 

At  the  fir£t  meeting  of  the  Directors  held 
May  11,  1752,  a seal  for  the  Company  “was 
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ordered,  being  four  Elands  united.”  Efere  we  see 
at  once  the  influence  of  the  English  insurance  com- 
panies. Idle  Contributionship  traces  its  descent 
direCtly  from  the  £<Hand-in-Hand”  of  London — 
the  similarity  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  the  two 
companies  is  unmistakable;  but  in  choosing  the 
design  for  its  seal  and  its  badge  or  mark,  it  dis- 
carded the  two  clasped  hands  of  that  firSt 
English  Mutual  and  chose  the  four  handed  mark 
of  the  Union,  adapting  the  clasp  of  the  hands  into 
that  of  the  Lady-to-London  grip  which  is  almoSt 
unbreakable,  signifying  great  Strength.  An  early 
Directors’  meeting  ordered  these  marks  to  be 
made,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that 
they  were  caSt  by  John  Stow,  who,  a few  months 
later,  was  to  recaSt  the  Liberty  bell  then  on 
its  way  from  England.  The  marks  were  of  lead, 
mounted  upon  a wooden  shield,  and  were  put  up 
on  all  houses  insured,  to  give  notice  to  all  and 
sundry  that  those  buildings  were,  as  the  minutes 
so  quaintly  put  it,  “immediately  under  their 
care.”  So  important  was  the  use  of  this  badge 
considered,  that  in  1755,  a fire  having  damaged 
the  house  of  Edward  Shippen,  which  had  no 
badge  put  up,  the  minutes  record  that  “The 
Directors  observing  that  much  of  the  Damage 
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was  done  thro’  Indiscretion,  which  they  think 
might  have  been  prevented  had  it  appear’d  by 
the  Badge  being  placed  up  to  Notify  that  the 
House  was  so  immediately  under  their  Care;  to 
prevent  the  like  Mischeif  for  the  Future;  it  is 
now  Ordered,  that  the  Clerk  shall  go  round  and 
Examine  who  have  not  yet  put  up  their  Badges; 
and  inform  those,  that  they  are  requested  to  fix 
them,  immediately  as  the  Major  part  of  the 
Contributors  have  done.  ” This  requirement  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  except  during  the  Revo- 
lution when  all  available  lead  was  used  for  bullets 
— in  fadl,  it  is  said  some  of  the  hands  were  melted 
for  that  purpose.  To-day  replicas  are  in  demand 
for  artistic  effebt  on  modern  Colonial  houses. 

The  minutes  of  the  firkt  meeting  record  that 
all  but  one  of  the  twelve  Directors  were  present. 
Philip  Syng  was  ordered  to  “provide  a seal  for 
the  Company  being  four  Hands  united,  with 
this  Motto:  ‘Philadelphia  Contributionship.’  ” 
William  Coleman  “undertook  to  consider  of  a 
proper  method  of  keeping  the  Books  & Accounts 
of  the  Company.”  It  was  agreed  “to  pay  a for- 
feiture of  one  shilling  for  not  meeting  precisely 
at  the  hour  appointed,  and  two  shillings  for  total 
absence.”  Following  which,  they  “adjourned  to 
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the  16th  ins'  to  meet  at  WicT  Pratts  at  4 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.”  The  widow  Pratt  conducted 
“The  Royal  Standard”  tavern  on  High  Street. 
For  many  years  the  Direbtors  met  at  one  or  the 
other  of  the  many  taverns  for  which  Philadelphia 
was  noted.  Occasionally  the  clerk  who  tran- 
scribed the  minutes  recorded  the  place  of  meeting 
— Duff’s,  Ben  Davis’s,  Davenport’s,  “The  Golden 
Fleece,”  “The  Sign  of  the  George.”  After  the 
Revolution,  they  often  met  at  the  tavern  kept 
by  Samuel  Nicholas — “The  Conestoga  Wagon” 
— -on  Market  Street  near  Fourth.  Mine  host 
Nicholas’s  receipted  bill  for  the  food  and  drink 
consumed  by  the  Board  at  its  meeting  on  August 
5th,  1783,  deserves  the  consideration  of  all  earnest 
VolSteadians.  There  were  eleven  directors  present 
and  they  ate  eleven  suppers,  washed  down  with 
punch,  toddy,  madeira  and  porter,  the  food 
costing  £l,  13s.,  and  the  liquors  £2,  4s.,  9d.  In 
this  emasculate  age,  it  is  interesting  to  note  one 
more  example  of  the  rugged  virility  of  the  men 
who  founded  our  country  and  so  many  of  its 
enduring  institutions. 

However,  even  the  good  cheer  provided  was 
insufficient  to  insure  what,  in  the  jargon  of 
modern  efficiency,  would  be  called  100  per  cent 
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attendance.  Joseph  Saunders’  account  of  fines 
for  the  year  from  April  9,  1753  to  April  8,  1754, 
shows  a total  of  £8,  4s.,  colleCed.  After  deduc- 
ing £4,  5s.,  for  “fire,  candles,  wine  & punch”  for 
the  seventeen  meetings  held  in  that  year,  the 
balance  was  used  in  repairing  and  painting  fire 
buckets  and  providing  new  buckets  “to  the  12 
City  Watchmen  for  the  Centry  Boxes.” 

One  other  use  to  which  these  accumulated 
fines  were  put  is  worthy  of  note.  In  our  own  rapid 
age,  we  are  little  concerned  with  mile-Stones. 
A glance  at  the  speedometer  tells  us  how  many 
miles  we  have  come  in  the  past  few  minutes,  and 
if  we  are  curious  as  to  our  destination,  modern 
advertising  has  answered  our  unspoken  question 
with  the  huge  roadside  signs  which  inform  us 
that  it  is  but  seven  miles  to  the  beSt  chicken  and 
waffle  dinner  in  Joyville,  or  four  and  one-half 
miles  to  Centretown’s  leading  clothing  emporium. 
But  to  the  traveller  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  mile-Stones  were  often  “an  unspeakable 
comfort,”  especially,  to  quote  Horace  Binnev, 
“when  the  roads  were  founderous  and  the  only 
comfort  on  the  way  was  to  know  how  much  you 
had  ploughed  of  the  journey,  and  how  little  of  it 
remained  to  be  ploughed.” 
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The  fines  having  again  accumulated  to  a con- 
siderable sum,  at  the  Meeting  of  February  17th, 
1761,  the  Directors  agreed  “to  apply  their  fines 
in  purchasing  Stones  to  be  erebled  on  the  Road 
leading  from  Philadelphia  towards  Trenton,  the 
distance  of  a mile  One  from  another  with  the 
Number  of  Miles  from  Philadelphia,  to  be  cut 
in  each  Stone,  and  Tho.  Wharton  and  Jacob 
Lewis  are  requeued  to  Contract  for  the  same.” 

The  committee,  being  so  directed,  caused  to  be 
cut  some  thirty-one  mile-clones.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  1764,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  they 
Clarted  at  Front  and  Market  Streets,  taking  with 
them  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Province,  and 
at  the  distance  of  every  mile  planted  one  of  the 
Clones.  Within  four  chains  from  the  edge  of  the 
Delaware  River,  they  planted  the  twenty-ninth 
mile-Clone,  and  having  gained  by  accurate  meas- 
urement two  miles  in  the  eClimated  diClance,  they 
gave  the  two  additional  Clones,  numbered  30  and 
31,  to  be  planted  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  road 
to  New  York. 

Subsequently,  they  set  Clones  on  the  Kings 
Highway  “from  this  City,  southerly,  as  far  as 
the  Province  boundary,  on  the  New  CaClle 
Road” — the  road  to  Baltimore.  A good  half 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  OF  GEORGE  III,  KING  OF  ENGLAND,  CONFIRMING  THE  CHARTER  GRANTED 
FEBRUARY  20,  1768,  TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONTRIBUTIONSHIP 


TEN  ACTS  ARE  NOTED  BY  THESE  MINUTES  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  KING  AT  THIS  MEETING  OF  HIS  COUNCIL. 
NEXT  TO  THE  LAST  IS  THE  ACT  INCORPORATING  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  HIP 
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day’s  journey  by  Stage  south  from  Philadelphia 
Stood  the  nineteenth  ‘Tone.  Around  it  had 
grown  the  Borough  of  Marcus  Hook.  In  1918, 
the  Borough  council  permitted  the  Philadelphia 
Contributionship  to  dig  up  the  old  landmark.  A 
new  granite  Stone  was  planted  in  its  place,  and 
the  mile-Stone  which  had  guided  travellers  for  a 
century  and  a half  was  transported  to  the  garden 
in  the  rear  of  the  Company’s  office  where  it  is 
hoped  it  will  not  be  disturbed  for  another  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  “The  blessings  of  the  traveller 
upon  him  who  firSt  invented  mile-stones,  cer- 
tainly did  not  fall  upon  them;  but  theirs  was 
the  firSt  application  of  the  invention  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  deserves  at  leaSt  half  of 
the  blessing.” 

One  of  the  Directors  of  the  Contributionship, 
George  Fox,  was,  as  a young  man,  an  intimate 
friend  of  William  Temple  Franklin,  grandson  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  While  in  Paris,  Fox  visited 
young  Franklin,  who  was  adding  as  secretary  to 
his  illuStrious  grandfather — then  Ambassador  to 
France.  The  two  youths  were  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Sieur  de  ChamploSt  at  his  eState  a few 
miles  outside  of  Paris.  They  made  the  trip  on 
horseback  and,  caught  on  the  road  by  a sudden 
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storm,  arrived  at  their  destination  drenched  to 
the  skin.  Fox  declined  to  remain  overnight  and 
insisted  upon  returning  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came desperately  ill  and  in  a few  days  was  pro- 
nounced dead. 

A difficulty  arose  as  to  his  burial.  He  was 
a Quaker  and  therefore  could  not  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground.  Franklin,  the  Ambassador, 
interested  himself  in  the  matter  and  finally 
persuaded  the  Monks  of  the  Order  of  Christian 
Brothers  to  inter  the  body  of  his  friend  in  their 
burying  ground. 

While  the  body  of  Fox  lay  in  the  Common  Room 
of  the  Monastery,  one  of  the  younger  Brothers 
declared  that  he  was  not  dead.  Restoratives 
were  applied  and  within  a few  hours,  George  Fox 
had  been  reclaimed  from  the  death-like  trance 
which  had  deceived  his  friends. 

hie  returned  to  this  country,  married,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  inherited  a large 
estate  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  He  named  the 
place  “ChamploSt”  in  remembrance  of  the  eState 
where  he  had  undergone  such  a unique  experience. 
Here  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1828. 

That  he  was  held  in  high  eSteem  by  his  friends 
and  associates,  is  evidenced  by  the  minutes  of 
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the  Contributionship  Board  meeting  of  October 
7,  1828: 

“The  Secretary  reported  to  the  Board 
the  decease,  since  our  last  meeting,  of  our 
highly  eSteemed  friend  and  associate  George 
Fox.  The  Board  desired  the  Secretary  to 
express  to  his  family  their  sincere  regret 
for  his  loss  and  their  estimation  of  his  valu- 
able services  to  the  Board  and  their  sorrow 
in  the  loss  of  an  associate  whose  punctual 
attendance  to  his  duties  as  a member  was 
conspicuous.  ” 

Unfortunately,  ChamploSt  is  but  a memory, 
kept  green  only  by  its  name  which  has  been  given 
by  the  city  to  one  of  the  many  paved  Streets  now 
intersecting  what  were  once  rolling  lawns  and 
wooded  sections  of  a lovely  eState.  Row  after  row 
of  city  houses  cover  the  place,  and  only  the  foun- 
dations remain  of  the  beautiful  country  house 
which  was  the  scene  of  much  brilliant  social  life. 
In  the  relic  room  of  the  Contributionship,  a 
leather  fire  bucket  from  the  Fox  eState,  painted 
with  the  name  “ChamploSt,  ” hangs  as  a visible 
reminder  of  the  days  of  long  ago. 


FIRES  AND  FIRE-FIGHTING 

The  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666  revealed 
that  city  in  a peculiarly  helpless  condition  in  the 
matter  of  any  organized  or  systematic  means  of 
extinguishing  fire.  Fire-fighting  apparatus  of  that 
day  was  of  the  crudeSt,  the  moSt  primitive  sort. 
It  consisted  principally  of  the  leather  bucket,  the 
syringe  for  squirting  water  and  the  hook  for 
pulling  down  the  burning  building.  A fire  engine 
had  been  invented  and  used  in  Nuremberg  as 
early  as  1651,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  known 
in  England.  Walter  George  Bell  in  his  “The 
Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666”  says:  “Although 
warned  by  repeated  fires,  sometimes  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
had  taken  no  effective  Steps  to  deal  with  the 
peril.  Leathern  buckets,  ladders,  axes,  and  Strong 
iron  fire-hooks  were  kept  in  each  City  church, 
usually  under  the  tower,  and  at  some  of  the 
Livery  Companies’  Flails.”  Samuel  Pepys,  im- 
mortal diariSt,  records  his  distress  as  he  viewed 
the  spread  of  the  flames.  “Having  stayed,  and 
in  an  hour’s  time  seen  the  fire  rage  every  way, 
and  nobody,  to  my  sight,  endeavoring  to  quench 
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it,  but  to  remove  their  goods,  and  leave  all  to 
the  fire.  . . I to  Whitehall.”  He  had  an  audience 
with  the  King;  immediately  he  returned  to  the 
city  with  definite  instructions  for  the  Lord  Mayor. 
No  houses  were  to  be  spared,  if  by  pulling  them 
down  the  spread  of  the  flames  might  be  arreSted. 
For  four  days  the  fire  raged;  some  twelve 
thousand  houses  were  destroyed,  eighty-seven 
churches,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  CuStom  House 
and  fifty-two  halls  of  Companies,  the  Guildhall, 
and  wharves,  boats  and  barges,  together  with 
goods  amounting  to  £1,800,000,  estimated  in  all 
at  well  over  ten  million  pounds,  sterling.  And 
for  all  this  there  was  no  insurance — not  one  penny 
of  indemnity. 

London  had  learned  its  lesson.  Parliament  con- 
sidered a proposal  that  men  should  be  employed 
by  the  City  authorities  for  the  speedy  quenching 
of  fires.  In  1668,  an  Act  of  Common  Council 
made  provision  for  larger  store  of  buckets, 
squirts,  ladders  and  pick-axes  to  be  kept  at  con- 
venient places.  In  1667,  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon, 
son  of  Praise-God  Barebones  of  the  Cromwellian 
Parliament,  established  his  office  for  insuring 
houses  and  buildings.  Various  other  schemes  of 
insurance  were  proposed  in  the  next  few  years, 
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but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  them  and  it 
was  not  until  1680  that  Barbon,  deciding  to 
abandon  his  “one-man”  office,  formed  with  sev- 
eral other  men  a new  project  which  they  styled 
“The  Fire  Office.  ” This  office  employed  men  as 
a brigade  to  extinguish  fire,  providing  the  men 
with  uniforms  and  silver  badges.  Four  years 
later  “The  Friendly  Society”  began  business  on 
the  mutual  plan.  It  met  with  much  opposition 
from  The  Fire  Office,  the  forebear  of  the  joint- 
Ctock  company.  In  i686The FireOffice attempted 
to  ktifle  competition  by  soliciting  from  the  Crown 
a patent  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  conducing 
a fire  insurance  business  for  a period  of  thirty-one 
years.  Several  hearings  were  held,  and  on  the 
sixteenth  of  December,  1687,  “His  Majesty  in 
Council,  having  fully  considered  what  was  alleged 
by  them,  and  it  appearing  to  the  Board  that  the 
wrav  of  Ensuring  Houses  by  the  Friendly  Society 
is  of  more  benefit  and  satisfaction  to  the  public 
than  by  The  Fire  Office,  His  Majesty  is  grac- 
iously pleased  to  declare  His  pleasure  that  Letters 
Patents  be  granted  to  the  said  Spelman  and 
Partner  as  aforesaid,  for  carrying  on  their  method 
of  Ensuring  Houses  from  Fire.”  However,  in 
order  to  preserve  The  Fire  Office  from  complete 
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ruin  by  the  great  success  of  the  mutual  Friendly 
Society,  it  was  subsequently  ordered  that  Letters 
Patent  be  granted  to  The  Fire  Office  as  well,  and 
further,  there  was  devised  a scheme  by  which  the 
Friendly  Society  might  write  only  for  alternate 
periods  of  three  months  each.  By  this  means,  the 
firSt  £tock  fire  insurance  company  was  enabled  to 
survive  the  competition  of  the  firSt  mutual.  In 
1693,  however,  it  gave  up  the  fight  and  embarked 
on  a system  of  Mutual  Insurance.  “The  Fire 
Office”  later  assumed  the  name  of  “The  Phenix 
Office.”  While  both  these  offices  conduced  a 
system  of  mutual  insurance,  the  profits  went,  not 
to  the  members,  but  to  the  several  proprietors. 
It  was  not  until  1696  that  the  fir6t  purely  mutual 
fire  insurance  company  was  established — the 
Amicable  Contributionship  or,  as  later  known, 
the  “Hand-in-Hand.  ” 

This  Company,  following  the  example  set  by 
its  two  predecessors,  maintained  its  own  fire 
brigade.  Article  32  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement 
recites,  “That  watermen  and  other  labourers  be 
employed  in  quenching  fires  happening  to  the 
Houses,  Chambers,  Roomes  insurred  by  the 
Contribucconshipp  and  to  defend  them  from 
other  adjacent  or  contiguous  fires  at  the  charge  of 
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the  Contribucconshipp  and  Badges  of  the  marke 
of  the  Contribucconshipp  to  be  given  to  be  worne 
by  twelve  of  them  at  the  discretion  of  the  direc- 
tors for  the  time  being.” 

In  America,  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, outbreaks  of  lire  were  infrequent  and  gave 
but  slight  concern  to  the  inhabitants.  Philadelphia 
owned  a fire  engine  as  early  as  1719,  and  in  1736 
Benjamin  Franklin  organized  the  Union  Fire 
Company,  which  had  a successful  and  useful 
existence  for  many  years.  By  the  middle  of  the 
century  there  were  six  or  seven  of  these  com- 
panies in  existence  in  Philadelphia,  but  no  means 
of  indemnifying  the  citizens  for  losses  which  they 
might  sustain  through  fire.  Thus,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  beginning  of  organized  fire  protection 
had  as  its  reason  the  purely  selfish  desire  of  the 
insurance  companies  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
their  financial  losses,  the  American  colonists  were 
imbued  with  the  unselfish  spirit  of  service  to  each 
other  and  the  furtherance  of  the  general  good  of 
the  community.  In  Philadelphia  these  volunteer 
companies  were  a useful  part  of  the  community 
until  the  establishment  of  the  paid  fire  depart- 
ment in  1870.  In  the  period  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  during  which  they  flourished, 
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there  was  no  diredt  connexion  between  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  the  fire-fighting  organiza- 
tions, although  the  former  contributed  largely  to 
the  financial  support  of  the  latter.  There  was 
keen  rivalry  between  the  various  fire-fighting 
units  and  undoubtedly  after  many  a fire  the  prop- 
erty damage  must  have  come  to  less  than  the 
sum  total  of  broken  heads,  black  eyes  and  gory 
noses.  In  fadt,  the  Street  fighting  between  rival 
companies  became  so  common  that  in  1830  the 
Contributionship  was  moved  to  print  for  distri- 
bution among  the  companies  its  regulations  con- 
cerning contributions,  which  provided  among 
other  things  “ Companies  are  to  avoid  all  disturb- 
ance and  noise  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  Fire: 
and  those  who  engage  in  broils  and  fighting  will 
not  be  considered  in  the  distributions  of  the 
Company.  ” 

The  Hand-in-Hand  hat  which  the  Contribu- 
tionship exhibits  appears  to  have  survived  many 
of  these  Street  broils;  it  is  hoped  that  the  axe 
among  its  relics  has  no  sanguinary  history  but 
was  used  only  for  its  legitimate  purpose.  Their 
uniforms  were  elaborate  and  colourful  affairs  and 
a volunteer  fireman  in  the  full  panoply  of  war  was 
indeed  a wondrous  creature. 


AN  HISTORIC  BUILDING 


Inextricably  woven  into  the  tapestry  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  is  old  Carpenters’  Hall,  situ- 
ated ju£t  off  Chestnut,  eakt  of  Fourth  Street.  It 
enjoys  the  enviable  distinction  of  having  been  the 
meeting  place,  on  September  4th,  1774,  of  the 
F i r At  Continental  Congress,  that  group  of  zealous 
patriots  of  whom  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  from 
England,  “Lord  Chatham  said,  he  thought  it  the 
most  honourable  assembly  of  men  that  had  ever 
been  known.  The  same,  in  effect,  was  said  by 
Lord  Cobham,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.” 

The  Carpenters’  Company  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia derives  its  origin  from  the  “Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters  of  the  City  of  London,” 
in  whose  hall,  spared  by  the  Great  Fire  in  1666, 
are  preserved  records  from  the  year  1455.  The 
Philadelphia  Company  was  founded  in  1724  and 
in  1 770  it  erected  the  building  which,  beginning  in 
1791,  housed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
from  1796-1799  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  From 
1802,  the  United  States  used  it  for  a Custom 
House.  In  1820,  the  Apprentices  Library  located 
there.  In  1821,  it  was  used  by  the  Musical 
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The  Contributionship  firemarks  placed  on  the  building  in  1773  are  plainly  visible  on  the  front  wall 
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Fund  Society;  in  1825,  by  the  Franklin  Institute; 
in  1827,  by  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a place  of 
worship,  and  in  1833,  for  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Military,  financial,  lite- 
rary, musical,  scientific,  religious,  judicial — what 
a varied  occupancy  and  what  a stirring  history 
this  building  has  enjoyed. 

A visitor  to  the  Flail  treads  the  floor  on  which 
young  Patrick  Henry  made  his  impassioned 
plea  for  independence;  sees  the  chairs  in  which 
sat  a small  group  of  valiant  men  fighting  for  the 
principles  of  liberty  in  a hostile  atmosphere — 
at  that  time  many  in  Philadelphia  were  royalists. 
On  his  way  out,  as  he  walks  down  the  £teps 
on  which  those  sturdy  men  of  1774  parted  after 
their  momentous  convention,  he  glances  up  and 
sees  on  the  front  of  the  building  the  two  wooden 
shields,  each  with  the  four  leaden  hands  crossed, 
indicating  the  fire  insurance  policies  which  the 
Philadelphia  Contributionship  issued  upon  this 
building  in  the  year  1773,  covering  each  half  sepa- 
rately. The  oldest  fire  insurance  company  in 
America  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  insured 
continuously  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
years  this  historic  building. 


A CENTURY  AND  A HALF  AGO 

In  the  early  days,  the  affairs  of  the  Contribu- 
tionship  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  its  twelve 
Directors,  who  devoted  much  of  their  time  to 
its  superintendence.  Two  of  their  number  were 
appointed  each  year  to  survey  the  houses  to  be 
insured;  a committee  of  three  inspected  the  dam- 
age caused  by  fire  and  supervised  the  repairs. 
Each  policy  was  signed  by  three  Directors,  and 
every  order  for  the  payment  of  money  contained 
the  signatures  of  seven.  The  securities  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  treasurer  were  kept  in  the  primitive 
safe  deposit  vault  of  the  day — a ponderous  iron 
client  with  quaint  hand-wrought  lock.  Upon  the 
eredlion  of  the  Company’s  present  office  building 
in  1836,  this  was  superseded  by  a fire-proof  vault 
in  which  for  another  half  century  the  bonds  and 
stocks  and  other  valuable  papers  were  kept.  For 
the  proper  safe-guarding  of  these  assets,  the 
Treasurer  was  required  to  maintain  his  residence 
in  the  building;  in  a chamois  case  in  his  pocket  he 
carried  a cumbersome  key  some  four  and  one-half 
inches  in  length  and  as  weighty  as  two  dozen 
modern  Yale  keys;  for  even  so  much  as  a night 
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IRON  CHEST  IN  WHICH  WERE  KEPT  THE  SECURITIES  OF 
THE  CONTRI BUTI ONSHIP.  SIZE  24"  X 15"  X 1614" 


OLD  SEAL  PRESS.  THE  HANDLE  IS  35H  INCHES  LONG 
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')>r  Policy  witnejfeth,  Hi*  r A/sasv/w 

weqtgfaySrft-iO  - — — - Jr  ' 

^ b? lJiere  Prt:I'ent''  becoming  a Member  V the  Philadelphia  Conlriluiionlhip , for  in- 
juring Hoofes,  fgflfrtHft  I/tfs  by  Fire  within  the  City  of  Philadelphia)  and  ten  Mile3  round  the  Jime, 
in  Permftlvimin,  purfuantto  a Deed  of  Settlement,  be^nng  Date  the  2A.  Day  of  yf?ar*As>  - - 

T7$2,  And  forint!  in  Confideration  of  the  Sam  of  ifo/ac  /es <vV/ /sj'/csn) <;//</& — . ' 

- - - - —f^Hand  paid  by  the  " Wo  the  Trcaffirer  of  the  faid 

Contributionfhip,  bejng  the  Confederation  for  inTuring  the  Sum  of  "dwtra  — ■ Pounds  unto  the  faid 

i. A } r&4n-  to  Executors,  Adminiftrators  and  Affigos,  upon 

/eWy  /$  faff /s-w/p- 9^  * 

P'^a/a^rt-  - fa r&//***<se^*A&?2jjj  ■ — p —■  - s s 

ttoripg  the  Term  9!  Seven  Years  from  the  Date  hereof : Which  faid  Sqm  of  Js’A/'-fr-irJ 

fi’Pt/E’asjfit'  ~f is  hereby  declared  to  be  depofited  by  the  laid  cTt'y/rnr' erfif Ofs/tiry-*.) — ^ 

- — «a  Pledge  6T  Caution  for  the  Performance  of  the  Agreements  comprifed  in  the  faid  Deed  ot  Scttlertieht 

on  her  Pafo  fro tp  henceforth  to  be  performed.  Now  we  the  Directors  of  the  faid  Contributionfhip,  for  and  in 
Confideration  thereof,  do  hereby  order,  direct  and  appoint  the  TreafurcT  for  the  Time  being  of  thefajd  Contribu- 
tionfhip, according  to  the  faid  Deed  of  Settlement,  to  pay  and  fatisfy  unto  the 
sfa#  - —-. — f~* — - — - hi*Executors,  Admimftrators,  or  ^(Iigns,  the  Sum  of  t‘z6i<-r 

— — -Pounds,  at  the  End  of  three  Months  next  after  the  faid  /A'?  *s,se  j < 

fhall  be  burnt  down  or  demolifhed  by  or  by  Roafon  or  Means  of  Fire  j.  and  in  fike  Manner  ihall  pay  the  Sort  of  ' 

/ //foe*  rtson* Pcrtnds  fo  &ften  as  any  A^of  die!  fame  Value  and  Good  nets  built  in  the 

Room  thereof,  fhall  be  burnt  down  or  demolifhed  by  Reafon  or  Meads  of  Fire,  during  the  Time  this  Policy  re- 
mains in  Force,  find  thereupon  to  enddffc  each  and  every  fuch  Payment  on  this  prefent  Policy.  AND  ALSO, 

That  We  the  Dirt&ors  afortfajd,  do  hereby  further  order,  diraft  and  Apjxiint,  that  when  and  fo  often  as  the  faid 
?7fc«se  />/ A Aon-*’:”  tir  any  /„  built  in  the  Room  thereof,  fhall  happen  to  be  damnified  or  injured 

by  or  by  Means  of/Firc;  fuch  Damages  /hall  be  ntadc  good,  according^  the  Eftimate  tjiercof,  br  rertaited  and  put 
inro  ns  good  Condition  is  the  fame  was  or  were  before  fuch  Fire  or  Fires  happening.  And  Wcfike’wifc  order 
and  direft  the  faid  Treafurer  for  the  Time  being  of  thcTaid  Contribulionfbip,  at  the  End  of  tlie  faid  Term  of 
Seven  Years,  to  repay  onto  the  faid  t/Z*V'/7?r  rs  Qt  - - his  Executors,  Adminiftrators  of 

Affxgns,  the  faid/Money  fo  depofited  as  aforefaid,  or  fo  much  thereof  as  fhall  not  in  the  mean  Time  b*  applyM . ; 

towards  Lcfies,  aid  theunavoidable  Expcncc  of  the  faid  Infurancc  Office,  pui  fuant  to  the  faid  Deed  of  Settle-... 

inefit,  • ' 

vt;u  nftgifr  and  it  is  hereby  declared  arid  igrcc3,  TR5’t  TCthcfatl  Oepoflte  Money  IhatTnoT tie  efem ahcfeifaiT1  ^ ‘ 

die  Infurancc  Office  within  the  Space  of  One  Year  next  after  the  Expiration  of  the  faid  T erm  of  Seven  Year*,  then 
the  Payment  thereof  fhall  ceafe,  and  the  fame  fhall  be  funk  and  remain  to  the  Benefir  of  the  faid  Contributionfhip. 

PROVIDED  ALSO,  Thatifit  fhould  fo  happen,  that  the  wholc^tock  ofthc  laid  Contributionfhip  fhould  ever 
be  inefficient  fully  to  pay  and  dilcharge  all  the  Lofles  fuftain’d  by  the  Members  of  this  Contributionfhip,  in  fuch  Cafe  ft  , 
juft  Average  fhall  be  made,  and  the  Payment  to  be  demanded  in  Virtue  of  this  Policy  fhall  be  a Dividend  of  the 
faid  Stock  in  Proportion  to  the  Sum  injured,  agreeable  to  the  Tenor  and  troc  Intent  of  the  faid  Deed  of  Settle-  - V-S 
merit.  ' 


IN  WITNESS  whereof,  We  have  hereunto  kf  our  Hands  and  Seals  tins 

fist  Ay — j-,  in  the  £/***f/i  fiy  •ssor//j 

Annoy-,  Van.  17 —1^  ^ 

Sealed  end  Delivered  in 

/be  Prtjeuc  tf  »s  A 

tamur 


Day  of 
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Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  GEORGE  the  S '•ond. 
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FORM  OF  POLICY  ISSUED  IN  1752  BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONTRIBUTIONSHIP 

Signed  by  three  Directors 


SNUFF  BOTTLE  AND  BOX 


OLD  DESK,  WITH  CURIOUS  BRASS  BOOK-RACK  AND  SWINGING  CANDLE  BRACKETS 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  HAND-IN-HAND 


away  from  the  office,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
obtain  the  formal  permission  of  the  Board.  This 
personal  responsibility  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
safety  of  the  physical  assets  of  the  Company 
continued  until  the  modern  practice  was  adopted 
of  depositing  such  securities  in  the  burglar-proof 
vault  of  a Trust  Company. 

Very  likely  much  of  the  early  bookkeeping  was 
done  by  the  clerk  in  his  leisure  evening  hours. 
The  Company  cherishes  a high  bookkeeper’s  desk 
of  San  Domingo  mahogany,  surmounted  by  a 
brass  super-Strudture  consisting  of  a book-rack 
and  swinging  candle  sconces  of  moSt  interesting 
design  and  workmanship.  One  pictures  the  clerk 
Standing  at  this  desk,  in  the  mellow  candle-light, 
scratching  his  quill  pen  over  the  rough  laid  paper 
of  his  ledger  and  pausing  now  and  then  to  take  a 
leisurely  pinch  from  his  snuff-box. 

Philadelphia  boaSts  in  this  Sesqui-Centennial 
year  of  1926  of  many  institutions  and  societies 
who,  for  over  one  hundred  years  have  existed  for 
the  public  good,  and  of  eighty-seven  firms  and 
companies  who  have  continued  doing  business  for 
over  a century.  Among  the  latter,  the  Philadel- 
phia Contributionship  for  the  Insurance  of  Houses 
from  Loss  by  Fire  Stands  eighth,  with  its  one  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy-five  years  of  useful  service  in 
indemnifying  its  members  for  loss  by  fire  and 
in  encouraging  fire  protection  and  fire  prevention. 
Guided  by  the  honoured  traditions  of  the  pa£l, 
it  continues  to  offer  the  be£t  obtainable  insur- 
ance againff  fire,  on  buildings  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  the  public  appreciates  this  is  shown  by 
the  steadily  increasing  number  of  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
“ I land-in-Hand  ” policy. 


Office  entrance,  212  S.  4th  Street 


